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the moral law which,ruled the universe. The
great Teacher of the Law had returned to his
Himalayan abode whence he came and was
now invisible. Early Buddhist artists were
realists like the great Flemish masters, represent-
ing the miraculous as events of ordinary life, but
following the Master's teaching they made no
attempt to penetrate behind the veil. The
mystical element characteristic of Indian icono-
graphy in its full artistic maturity does not on
this account become prominent in the early
Buddhist monuments, though the symbolical
method of representing the Himalayas as the
World Pillar supporting the Wheel of the Law
appears as the principal motive of architectural
structure. Fragmentary as the records of early
Indian art are, they show that Buddhists did not
cease to regard the Himalayas as the holiest of
holy ground. Kapilavastu, Bodh-Gaya, Sarnath,
and Kufinagara were sanctified by the Master's
footsteps in his final incarnation.- But the end
of the great northern pilgrimage was still Kailasa,
as it had been for the seers of Vedic times and for
the heroes of the Mahabharata. Kailasa was
the nave of the universal wheel, the focus of
world forces, and even now the Buddhist pilgrim
worships the mountain as the heavenly mansion of
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, while the Hindu
sees in it the hermitage of the Divine Yogi, Siva.
When Buddhism in its Mahayana development